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Hawaii, brings cheer 


as he helps her arrange a bouquet for his hospital room. 
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MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


May Is ONE of our favorite months. Not only 
does it bring spring flowers, but its bright sunny 
days promise us that summer is on its way. You 
don’t need to be reminded that with summer comes 
the closing of school for the long vacation days 
ahead. What fun you’ll have then! 


MAY DAYS ARE BUSY DAYS 


May IS A BUSY MONTH for everyone, particularly 
for Junior Red Cross members. It is the time for 
finishing all the things you started when you 
thought you had plenty of time! 

It is also the time to take stock of what your 
school has done in Junior Red Cross during the 
year, so you can make a report to your chapter. 
You may want to plan a JRC display for a store 
window downtown. Or you may wish to have a 
picture taken of a JRC activity for your chapter to 
put into the local paper or for sending to the NEws. 


ADVENTURES IN LEISURE TIME 


IT WON’T BE LONG after your summer vacation 
starts that you may get tired of doing nothing but 
play all day. Then you will beg your mother, 
“Please, tell me something I can do!”’ 

If you have been a forehanded Junior Red Cross 
member, you won’t need to ask anyone what to do. 
You will already have thought about summer plans 
during May, and be ready when summer comes 
with your own answer. 

Here are a few JRC “‘adventures”’ to keep in mind 
now to do during your leisure time this summer: 


1. Grow your own garden for cut flowers. 
2. Visit shut-ins, taking them bouquets 
from your garden. 
3. On rainy days, make scrapbooks for some 
sick child. 
. Press wild flowers to put in your corre- 
spondence albums next year. 
. Join a Red Cross swimming or life-saving 
class. 
. Cut lawns or do other chores to earn 
money for your JRC service fund. 
—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor 
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Illustrated by Ann Eschner Jaffe 
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Nobody but wicked Shadow Troll knew what 
was making the little gray donkey so sad. 


|: LITTLE GRAY DONKEY trudged faith- 
fully up and down the long, straight 

rows, while Farmer John’s plow dug 
deep into the ground. 

And because the donkey trudged faith- 
fully and the plow dug deep, the heart of 
Farmer John was happy and he sang on his 
way. And because Farmer John was happy 
the little gray donkey was happy too. 

Farmer John squinted at the sun, then 
pulled on the reins. ‘‘You’ve done a good 
day’s work, Gray Boy,” he said, ‘‘and now 
it is time we both should rest.” 

It felt good to be free of the heavy plow, 
and the thought of the sparkling water in 
Sunny Pool made Gray Boy hasten his steps. 

“It is fine to rest after work well done,” 
he said, not realizing he had spoken aloud. 

But Minnie, the mare, with her skimper- 
ing, skampering colt, heard and neighed in 
agreement. 

“Yes, you are right. I shall be glad when 
this colt is old enough to leave and I can 
once more be back in harness.” 

“It is strange,’’ continued Gray Boy, 
‘‘but when the heart of Farmer John is sing- 
ing, then I sing too. But better still when 
the children come and pile on my back, 
then my heart gets lighter and lighter with 
the load.” 

Now neither Gray Boy nor Minnie, the 
mare, nor her little colt, had the least idea 
that deep in the bottom of Sunny Pool lived 
a wicked Shadow Troll. 
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But when Gray Boy ran on ahead to stick 
his nose into the cool water, the Shadow 
Troll said to himself, ‘‘Oh ho! now I will 
have me some fun.” 

So, coming to the surface of the water 
and turning it very dark, he grumbled 
loudly, ‘““You with the long ears! Why do 
you drink up all my clear water? Muddy 
water would be better for you. Then you 
could no longer see your ugly face.”’ 

And suddenly Gray Boy realized how 
funny he did look in the water. 

“Why, I am ugly,” he whispered, ‘“‘the 
ugliest creature in all Green Meadow.”’ 

And all the lightness went out of his 
heart. 

Slowly he walked away from the edge of 
Sunny Pool into the darkest and farthest 
corner of Green Meadow. 

“No wonder,” he groaned aloud, “that 
Farmer John never rides me to town, but 
always has me pull the plow. No wonder 
the children laugh when they pile on my 
back or pull at my tail. It is because I am 
such an ugly creature that they laugh at 
me.”’ 

‘The little beastie seems unusually tired,”’ 
remarked Farmer John as he led the donkey 
into the barn. “Yet I did not work him 
hard.” 

So it was every day. 

“Gray Boy will not play with us any 
more,” cried the children. ‘“‘What is the 
matter with him?”’ 


Farmer John shook his head. “I can’t 
understand it. Every day I give him fresh 
hay, and allow him to drink the cool water 
of Sunny Pool. But still he gets weaker 
and weaker.” 

“I do not believe Gray Boy drinks in 
Sunny Pool,” said the eldest son, “for I 
have watched him closely.” 

Now Gray Boy did drink in Sunny Pool. 
But every time he dipped his nose into the 
water Shadow Troll began taunting him. 
And poor Gray Boy would take a sip and 
then run away as fast as he could. Always 
now it seemed he was thirsty. 

‘‘What is the matter with you?” asked 
Minnie, the mare. ‘‘You hurry away from 
the pool as if you were afraid of your 
shadow.” 

“I’m just not thirsty,’’ he mumbled. 

“Harumph! And come to think of it, 
you haven’t been acting yourself lately. 
Are you sick?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Gray Boy. 
the summer heat.”’ 


“It’s only 


SO THE DAYS WORE ON and, because the 
little gray donkey did nothing but think of 
himself and his ugliness, he soon became a 
fit companion for neither man nor beast. 


The doctor pulled at his black beard. “It is plain 
to be seen the animal is sick. Yet | can find no 
sickness.” 


“I declare,” said the wife of Farmer John, 
“I would sell the little beastie before I let 
him die on my hands. He is certainly good 
to no one now.” 

Then the eldest son suggested, ‘““Why not 
take him to the doctor?” 

So, early the next morning, Farmer John 
and Gray Boy set out for the doctor’s. But 
after the good man had examined him, he 
shook his head. 

“It is plain to be seen the animal is sick. 
And yet I can find no sickness.” 

He paused and pulled thoughtfully at his 
black beard. “I would say it was only a 
heavy heart. Do you keep him happy?” 

‘“‘Why, sir,”’ explained Farmer John, “‘we 
are as good to him as we know how. We do 
not work hard in the summer heat and he 
plays with the children in Green Meadow. 
What more can a beastie want?”’ 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘Well, any- 
way, I’ll give you some pills. Perhaps if he 
takes them with his hay it will help.” 

Fall came quickly to Green Meadow and 






















many of the wild creatures began moving to 
their winter homes. 

One day a deer stopped to drink from 
Sunny Pool. And while he was drinking 
Gray Boy slipped into the shadows to get 
a drink as well. 

But this time Shadow Troll, seeing the 
deer instead of the donkey, said, ““My, how 
lovely you’ve become during the summer. 
In all Green Meadow there is none so 
beautiful.” 

Gray Boy’s heart jumped. ‘Did Shadow 
Troll really mean me?” He looked deep 
into the water. 

And, because he was in the shade, he 
could see only the reflection of the deer. 
‘‘Why, it must be true,” he said to himself. 
“It is the doctor’s pills that have done it.” 
And suddenly his heart was light and gay. 





Soon everyone was noticing the change 
in the little gray donkey. “It is the doctor’s 
medicine,” they said. “It has made him 
well.” 

Then winter came and Shadow Troll was 
locked tight in the bottom of the frozen 
pool. And Farmer John watered his animals 
from the well in the yard. 

It was a gay winter. Never before had 
Gray Boy felt so happy. 

“The little beastie is just as he used to 
be!”’ cried the children as they fastened the 
jingling sleighbells to his collar. 

But spring finally came. And with the 
melting of the ice in Sunny Pool came the 
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awakening of Shadow Troll in a worse 
temper than before. 

No sooner had Gray Boy stuck his nose 
into the water then Shadow Troll cried, 
“You with the long ears! Why do you 
drink up all my clear water? Muddy water 
would be better for you. Then you could 
no longer see your ugly face.” 

Gray Boy gasped. Why, of course, he 
was ugly. In the water he could see for 
himself. 

Just then Minnie, the mare, and her 
skimpering, skampering colt came up. 

‘‘What is the matter with you?” she cried. 
**You look as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

“‘I—I have,”’ choked the little gray don- 
key. And suddenly he was telling the mare 
all about the Shadow Troll. 

When he had finished, Minnie, the mare, 
just said, ““Harumph! Aren’t you the fool- 
ish one!’’ Then she continued, “‘Last winter 
when you thought you were beautiful — 
weren’t you beautiful? Didn’t the children 
say you were?” 

Gray Boy nodded his head. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ Minnie, the mare, stomped im- 
patiently; “well, if you were beautiful then, 
is there any reason why you’re not beautiful 
now? That is, beautiful to those who love 
you?” 

She shook her mane thoughtfully. ‘‘Beau- 
ty is inside one. Then, how can you expect 
a Shadow Troll in the bottom of the pond 
to know that? All he can see is your shadow 
dancing on the water.” 

The little gray donkey lifted his head. 
Once more his heart was light and gay. 
“Come on,” he said, “‘I’ll race you and 
skimpering, skampering colt back to the 
barn.” 

But just at the gate they stopped. Farmer 
John and two men were talking loudly. 

“‘He’s a fine animal,” said one of the 
men. ‘“I’ll give you a good price.” 

Farmer John shook his head. ‘No, he is 
not for sale. He serves my purpose well, 
and my children love him.” Then he 
smiled. ‘‘They call him beautiful.’ 

“See,” whispered Minnie, the mare. 
*‘What did I tell you?” 

Gray Boy arched his neck proudly. 
“‘You’re right. I guess beauty is the way 
you look at things.” 





Underneath 
the Trees 


Poems and drawings 


by MARGARET WARING BUCK 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 






7 FERN FRONDS are his shading trees 
And pebbles are his rocks, 

He tells the time by buzzing bees 

And dandelion clocks. 

He does not have to buy or sell, 

A sod hut is his house, 

Which satisfies him very well 


Because he is a mouse. 


STOP, THIEF 


aewwen there isn't any breeze, 
Something moves the strawberry leaves, 
Something that noses near the ground 
And steals the berries without sound. 
Look now, the leaves are parting there, 
A head pops up and bright eyes stare. 
With striped mask around his head, 
Chipmunk's the thief of the berry bed. 





HIDE-AND-SEEK 


ean the trees in deepest shade 
Is a small hump of brown, 

As still within its little glade 

As dry leaves drifted down. 

But when I creep up close to look 

At what is hiding there, 

A rabbit leaves its sheltered nook 

And leaps into the air. 








Guess what 


’m thinking! 


Here’s a game by HELEN C. SHOEMAKE that you'll 
have fun playing on your summer auto trips. 


B-. sitting between his sisters in the 
back seat of the car, raised his arms 
above his head and stretched. 

“Oh, gracious! How many more miles 
before we get home, Daddy?” he yawned. 

“You asked just in time,’ answered 
Daddy, “‘look at that sign ahead.” 

Bob read the sign as they whizzed by— 
“80 MILES TO RICHMOND.” 

“Eighty miles more!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Eighty miles more!’ echoed Bess. 

“Seems like we'll never get home!”’ 
breathed Joan. “It didn’t seem so long 
going to the city.” 

“Never does seem as far going,” said 
Mother. 

“Yes, it’s coming home I don’t like,” 
sighed Bob. ‘Wish I could go to sleep.”’ 

“Oh, don’t do that,’”’ said Daddy. ‘‘See 
if you can find on the next billboard or 
anywhere the letter I’m thinking about.” 

‘‘What letter is it?’’ asked Bob, now alert. 

“You guess,’ laughed Daddy. ‘Listen, 
I’ll say a little rhyme and see if you can 
finish it with the letter I want you to find.” 

“Hurry up, Daddy,” shouted Bess. I 
love guessing games.”’ 

“Here goes, then,” laughed Daddy. 


“Once I was stung when near a tree, 
I'm thinking of a little e 


**B,’’ all shouted at once. 

“Too easy, I guess,’”’ sighed Daddy. 

“Well, see who spies the letter B first.”’ 

They were just approaching a little road- 
side store. A sign, FRESH BREAD, hung 
in the window. 

‘‘B—I saw it first. Bon Bread,” shouted 
Bob. 

‘“‘Now it’s my turn to make a rhyme,” 
said Mother. 

“George Washington never told a lie, 

I wonder PF 


**Y,’’ shouted Joan. 

““Y, Y, Y,’’ laughed Bess. 
fora 7.” 

They rode past several signs before they 
found the Y. 

‘“*Mother’s rhyme is harder than Daddy’s, 
isn’t it?’”’ asked Joan. 

‘“‘Well, here is a hard one. Listen,” said 
Daddy. 

“The sun looks very far away, 

I'm thinking of the letter 


**K,’’ yelled Bob. 

And though they looked no one saw K 
until they went by a drugstore and Bess 
spied KERCHIEFS written on the window. 

“T’ll give one more and then you make 
up some,”’ said Mother. 


“Let’s look 





“When it’s dark, 
I can’t see where to find the letter 


*“C,’’ all screamed at once. 

C was easy to find. It was on the next 
sign that they passed. 

“T have a rhyme,” chuckled Joan. 


“Whoa, horsie, whoa, 
Look for an 


**O,’’ shouted Bob. 
you even finished.”’ 

Just then they came to a place where the 
men were fixing the road. “STOP,’’ the 
sign read. All saw the big O at once. 

Bob pulled his handkerchief out of his 
pocket and wiped his eye. Something 
seemed to be in it. 

“Oh, listen, I have a rhyme now. See 
who can guess,”’ he called. 


“TI knew it before 


“I have something in my eye, 
I'm thinking of the letter 


**T,”’ called Daddy. 
But letter J was hard to find, too. They 


rode many miles before they found a sign, 
VILLAGE INN. 


“Can’t you think of something, Bess?”’ 
asked Mother. 
“Yes, I have one— 
“Roses are red, violets are blue, 
Pinks are pretty and so are 


“‘U,”’ sang everyone. 

It was the hardest letter of all to find, 
and no one saw it until they went through 
a town. 

“NO U TURNS,” a sign read. 

Tom spied it first. 

‘‘Now, just one more,” said Daddy. 
‘Guess this— 

“I am wondering who you are, 

I'm thinking of the letter 


‘‘R—that’s easy!” cried Joan. 

“T think you will find R on the next 
sign around the curve,” nodded Mother. 

Excitedly all watched, and it was an 
easy one because the sign by the road read, 
‘RICHMOND, 5 MILES.” 

“Oh, we are almost home!” sighed Bob. 
“Gee, what fun! I’m going to think of lots 
more hard rhymes for our next trip.” 


Joan and Bob and Bess watched excitedly as the car rounded the curve. 


Illustrated by BETH H. KRUSH 
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[K oss squatted beside his father in the 
sunny strawberry field in Arizona. 

Ever since breakfast the Japanese- 
American boy had been picking fat red 
berries from among the green leaves, but 
his basket wasn’t even half full. 

“TI wish I had a pony of my own,”’ Kosho 
sighed. 

Kosho’s father shook his head. “It 
would be fine to have a pony, but we cannot 
afford to buy one.”’ 

“Little Arrow has a pony of his own, 
father. His family is not rich.” 

“Little Arrow, the Indian boy?” 

““Yes, he has a brown and white spotted 
pony who can run as fast as a deer, and 
that is very fast!” 

“Little Arrow’s father has many horses,”’ 
said father. ‘It means more to him to be 
rich in horses than in money. It is one 
of their traditions. It is also their tradition 
that Indian sons are given horses of their 
own.”’ 

Kosho’s father went on picking straw- 
berries. Kosho didn’t know whether he 
was thinking about the pony or just being 
quiet. 

“Kosho,” he said finally, ““do you want 
a pony enough to work for it?” 

“Oh, yes, father! I will work for a 
pony!’ The boy’s black eyes sparkled. 
‘‘How will I do it?”’ Kosho leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“TI will give you the share that you earn 
from helping with the strawberries and 
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The 
Spotted Pony 


By CAROL CONNER 


More than anything in the world Kosho wanted 

a pony like Little Arrow’s. But until the day of 

the dust storm he didn’t see any way to make 
his dream come true. 


carrots and radishes. The harder you work 
the more you will earn. You may save that 
money until you can buy a pony. But it 
will take a long, long time.” 

After that Kosho’s strawberry baskets 
seemed to fill much faster. As he worked 
he thought about the speedy little pony he 
would have. Sometimes he was in the fields 
even earlier in the morning than his father, 
weeding the vegetables and strawberries. 

But the money did not increase fast. 
After each trip to town with berries and 
vegetables, Kosho’s father brought him his 
share. Kosho put it in a little red and 
black box. Each time he counted it. It 
was not nearly enough for a pony. 

“It isn’t fair,” he thought. “Little Arrow 
has a nice pony, and I work and work and 
still don’t get one. Besides, I think his 
pony is the best in the world. I wish I had 
that pony myself.” 

But he didn’t say it out loud. As soon 
as he thought it he was ashamed of himself, 
and went out and worked all the harder in 
the fields. 


ONE NIGHT the wind howled and whipped 
and whooshed around the house until Kosho 
wondered if the house would blow away. 
But he was too sleepy to wait to see. 

In the morning when mother called him 
it was still blowing. He tried to look out 
the window, but it was thick and powdery 
instead of clear like glass. Peering through 
a tiny clear spot he found, Kosho saw great 


thick clouds of dust swirling about the 
house. He couldn’t even see the strawberry 
beds. 

‘‘Mother! Father!’ he cried, running to 
the kitchen. ‘How can we find the straw- 
berries in all this dust?” 

‘‘We don’t work outdoors during a dust 
storm,” smiled father. ‘‘The dust would 
get in our eyes and noses.” 

Kosho sniffed. ‘‘It’s getting in my nose 
already!’ he said. ‘“‘I can smell the dust 
here in the house, even with all the doors 
and windows closed.”’ 

Mother nodded as she wiped a thin film 
of dust off the kitchen sink. 

‘Listen!’ said Kosho. For a minute they 
heard only wind, then, faintly, the whinny 
of a horse. They all went to the window. 

Between gusts of dusty wind they saw 
him—Little Arrow’s spotted pony, not far 
from the house. He was stumbling about, 
blown by the wind and limping, his mane 
and tail blowing wildly. 

Father and Kosho tied handkerchiefs over 


The pony’s eyes were wild, and he snorted and 
jumped away when they tried to catch him. 





Illustrated by JOHN CONNER 


their faces so they could breathe and ran 
out into the dust storm. Little Arrow’s 
pony was frightened. His eyes were wild, 
and he snorted and jumped away when the 
two tried to catch him. 

He ran back of the tool shed and they 
followed, Kosho on one side, father on the 
other. After a little scuffle, they caught 
him between them, and he stood still. 

Kosho’s father held the pony’s mane with 
a tight grip, but he was looking at the 
ground. 

There was the strawberry bed, several 
feet of it showing through the dust, smashed 
and trampled by the pony’s feet and theirs. 

“‘Let’s get the pony into the tool shed.” 
Father’s voice sounded sad. 

As they led the pony inside, Kosho 
thought of the money in his red and black 
box. If he used any of it, would he ever 
save enough for a pony? But he knew 
father could not afford new plants now. 
They would have to leave a dead, bare space 
in their strawberry bed. 

As father stroked the 
pony’s quivering sides and 
tied a rope around his neck, 
Kosho said, “‘Father, I have 
money in my red and black 
box. Let’s use that to buy 
new strawberry plants to 
replace the ones we killed.” 

Father looked uncertainly 
at Kosho, then patted his 
son’s shoulder. ‘‘Good!’’ he 
smiled. ‘Now hold the 
pony’s head while I look at 
his hoof.’”” He handed Ko- 
sho the rope. ‘Something 
is hurting him.”’ 

After father had taken a 
little stone from the pony’s 
foot, Kosho ran through the 
dust to the house for a pail 
of water and some corn for 
the pony. 

Kosho stroked the pony’s 
neck. His mane was mat- 
ted from blowing, and all 
the brown and white spots 
were dust-colored now, but 
he was still a beautiful 
pony. 
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By the middle of the afternoon 
the wind died down and the last 
clouds of dust rolled away, leav- 
ing quiet, dusty air that gradu- 
ally cleared. A tan blanket of 
dust lay on everything. 

Kosho patted the pony and put 
his arm around his neck. “I 
would like to keep you,”’ he said, 
touching the pony’s velvety nose. 
‘“‘But you are Little Arrow’s pony. 
I will get you home by sundown.” 

He tied the rope around the 
pony’s nose for a bridle as Little 
Arrow did, and jumped on his 
back. 


OFF ACROSS THE DESERT went 
Kosho and the brown and white 
pony, galloping through the dust 
until they came to Little Arrow’s hogan. 
The Indian family watched Kosho and the 
pony coming. Little Arrow ran to meet 
them, his face shining with gladness. 

“You have found my pony, Kosho,”’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Many thanks!’’ 

Kosho jumped off and handed Little 
Arrow the rope. Kosho told how the pony 
had strayed to their house in the dust 
storm and how he had cared for him all 
day. 

Little Arrow’s father, who had been 
listening, disappeared. When he came back 





Kosho and the pony galloped across the desert. 


he was leading a pony with black and 
white spots. 

“For you,” he said to Kosho. 

Kosho touched the spotted pony’s side 
gently, and the pony nuzzled its nose 
against his shirt. ‘“‘My very own pony— 
to keep?”’ 

Little Arrow and his father smiled and 
nodded yes. 

A horse—the biggest gift of friendship an 
Indian can give, thought Kosho. 

“Oh, thank you!”’ cried Kosho. “He is 
the most beautiful pony I have ever seen.”’ 


ag Vacation sp 


—NONA KEEN DUFFY 


een has started, with skies baby blue; 
These are the things | am planning to do: 


First on the docket are places to go: 


Up on the hilltop where cool breezes blow; 
Down to the meadow and follow the brook; 
Up to the attic to find a good book. 

| shall go camping a fortnight or so; 

Visit a ranch of some friends that | know. 
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Next on the docket are things | must do: 


First | must look at the things that are new: 
Pigs, calves and chickens and colts newly born; 
Gardens and buildings, and lambs newly shorn. 
Next | shall make me a beautiful swing 

Out in the orchard where orioles sing. 

| must go wading one day in the brook; 

| must start reading an interesting book. 
Then I'll go camping with Jimmy and Slim, 
Learn to do cartwheels, to dive and to swim. 
Summer has started with skies baby blue; 

| must not waste it whatever | do. 







“BUBBLING 
WITH 
DELIGHT” 


Japanese boys and girls write about their joy in receiving gifts 


from their faraway Junior Red Cross friends in the United States. 


[) O YOU KNOW how the Japanese chil- 
dren described some of the surprises 

they found in the gift boxes you sent 
to them? 

Notebooks, they said, were “‘brilliant, 
like snow and glassy as ice.”’ 

Rubber erasers were “‘soft, efficient, and 
charmingly colored,’’ and 

Pencils were ‘“‘yellow like oranges and 
good touching.”’ 

“These nice gifts are shining like kings’ 
presents on our desks,’”’ they wrote, “‘and 
we sincerely thank you very much with our 
hearts.”’ 

‘“‘Now we got such fine goods by your 
favor,” wrote children in another school, 
“can you imagine how our hearts are bub- 
bling with delight?” 

There had been a great dearth of school 
supplies in Japan. One notebook had to 


serve many subjects, and pupils were ob- 
liged to use their pencils down to the last 
inch. Although the American Junior Red 
Cross could not fill all the needs, their gifts 
of 3,450 gross of pencils, 500,000 erasers, 





500,000 paper pads, and 54,000 gift boxes 
did help a great deal. 

St. Mary’s Academy in Portland, Oregon, 
received the following letter from a pupil 
in Wakayama, Japan: 

“T wish to thank you ever so much for 
your kindness in sending me a Junior Red 
Cross gift box. I was so happy that I could 
hardly wait for school to close so that I 
could go home and show to my folks all the 
nice gifts that you had sent me. 

‘‘When I, however, finally did get home, 
my mother, my sisters, and my brothers 
were so overcome by your goodness and also 
were so happy for me that our home actually 
became a blissful heaven where thankful 
prayers were shouted—in our own little 
way. 

“In this present dark world of ours you 
have shown to me a ray of light, a ray of 
light so thin, yet so strong and so penetrat- 
ing! I wish to tell you that you have 
awakened me spiritually and taught me 
how wonderful it is to be kind to others. 
I will always try to follow your example.”’ 
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Swimming is a favorite vacation activity for most boys 

and girls. The better you know how to swim the more 

fun you can have. Many games will help you in your 
swimming and will add to your fun, too! 


By MARGO HILLS 


Illustrated by Francis Rigney 





BOBBING FOR PENNIES is a popular game time. Drop some pennies on the bottom of the 
for beginners, since it helps you get acquainted pool and see who will be the first to find them. 
with the water and is a good sport at the same This game is lots of fun. 





POISON and RING-AROUND-THE-ROSY are game is to keep from being touched by the ball 






both good group games to play when you are as you circle around. If you are “poisoned” 
beginning to learn to swim. you drop out of the game. 
To play "poison," put a floating object (a ball) "Ring-around-the-rosy" is played in a manner 







in the center of a ring of players. Object of the similar to the land game of that name. 
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STEAMBOAT RACE—When you get afloat a friends. And when you know how to use both 
“steamboat race" it will give you a chance to arms and legs to propel yourself, you will have 
compare your kicking power with that of your lots of fun playing relay and tag games. 





UNDER THE BRIDGE—When you know how ease and confidence, diving "under the bridge" 
to dive into the water, and under water, with will help test your ability. 





WATER BALLET—Swimming with others in arms extended to each other to complete the 
simple ballet formations is fun—such as floating wheel. Water ballet is a real test of your aquatic 
on back in circle, feet together in middle, and precision and ability. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 
around the world 


“We serve” has the same meaning in all languages, 
as you will see when you read what Junior Red Cross 





members are doing in other countries. 


CHILE 


The Chilean Junior Red Cross observed its 25th 
anniversary last October, with a 3-day celebration. 
The first day was dedicated to the nation; the 
second day to international goodwill, and the third 
to love of one’s neighbor. On the last day Juniors 
visited children’s hospitals, taking books and mag- 
azines for the patients. 


ECUADOR 


JRC members in Ecuador like to exchange school 
correspondence with schools in other countries. In 
the past year, more than 150 albums were sent by 
them to Juniors in other parts of the world. 


GERMANY 


In Hamburg the Junior Red Cross celebrated 
Christmas with a special broadcast. The program 
was called ‘“‘The Christmas Bridge’’ and featured 
recordings by JRC sections from nations all over 
the world. One of these consisted of carols sung 
by the Crawford County Junior Red Cross, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


As a celebration of its 25th anniversary this 
year, British Junior Red Cross asked members to 
send a present to refugee children in the Middle 
East. 

British Juniors showed great initiative in collect- 
ing clothing and money—there were fetes and sales; 
sweets were made and sold. Working parties were 
organized to repair the used clothing. 


JAPAN 


In Tokyo, following a Red Cross rally, a group 
of Junior Red Cross members visited children’s 
hospitals and orphanages where they distributed 
toys they had made themselves. 

There were writing pads, also, made from paper 
given to the Japanese Junior Red Cross by the 
Junior Red Cross in America. The visitors enter- 
tained with games, songs, and dances. 
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LUXEMBOURG 


The Junior Red Cross in Luxembourg is only 
about a year old, as it was organized by Professor 
Jean Muller after his study visit to the American 
Red Cross. A magazine is already being published 
and the members carry on many interesting ac- 
tivities. At Christmas the members shared their 
gifts with the refugee children in camps in Germany 
and Austria. 


NEW ZEALAND 


For several months New Zealand Junior Red 
Cross members worked hard to prepare a welcome 
for 240 children in a party of displaced persons 
who were arriving from Trieste. 

The Juniors packed a parcel for each child, pret- 
tily wrapped and labeled with the child’s name, 
containing knitted articles, toys, and picture books. 

In addition the Juniors sent warm clothing, soap, 
and sweets to the camp and provided its infirmary 
with toys and books. Members from a country 
section sent large boxes of flowers. 


POLAND 


In a town named Plonka Kosciolna, Junior Red 
Cross set up a small school pharmacy to give first 
aid to the pupils. JRC members themselves make 
a weekly cleanliness inspection in the school and 
have started a barbershop for the boys. 

At a school in the town of Ketryzn, Junior Red 
Cross has its own theater, well supplied with 
s€enery. Profits from a recent play will be used 
to set up a course in first aid and life saving. 


SWEDEN 


The Swedish Junior Red Cross has an active 
program. Its services include maintaining school 
canteens and dispensaries; sending children to the 
country; adoption of sick children and orphans; 
visits to institutions. 

In May the Juniors sell ‘“The Mothers’ Flower,”’ 
the income of which is used to give mothers of 
poor families a stay in the country. 

ALICE INGERSOLL THORNTON 


A PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Boys and girls in a leper 

colony smile with joy as they watch the unpacking 

of a health and education gift chest sent by Ameri- 
can Juniors. 


A GREECE—These boys are proud to be leaders of 
Junior Red Cross service activities in their school at 
Kalyuia, Attica. 


A AUSTRALIA—Youngsters from an orthopedic hos- 
pital have fun on an outing given them by Aus- 
tralian Junior Red Cross members. 


JAPAN—Pupils and teachers alike are happy to 
enroll for service in Junior Red Cross. v 


;r 


A NETHERLANDS — Girls in sewing classes make 
pajamas and other comfort items for sick-a-bed 
children, using materials sent by the AJRC. 











Leo, the 11-year-old “boy 
on the flying trapeze,” with 
his pet dog. 


W HAT would you do if you found 
yourself on a little platform up in 

the tiptop of a circus tent, with 
hundreds of people watching you from “‘way 
down below?” Would you cry, “Mama, 
come get me!’’ or would you just sit down 
and hold on tight? 

I know what I would do. I would break 
out into thousands of goose-pimples. I 
don’t like high places. I would never be a 
good trapeze artist. 

You know what a trapeze artist is, don’t 
you? I am sure you have been to a circus 
and watched the acrobats climb up to the 
top of the tent, and seen them jump and 
swing and turn somersaults in the air. 

But have you ever seen a trapeze artist 
who is only 11 years old? Well, I never 
had, either, until just the other day, over 
here in Germany. 

I was driving my car through the city of 
Hannover. I saw a big colored poster which 
read: Come to the Belli Circus! I looked 
at my watch. It was just time. I parked 
my car, went up to the ticket window, and 
bought a ticket. 

When I turned around there were three 
little boys standing right behind me. They 
didn’t say a word because they couldn’t 
speak English. But their eyes said to me: 
“‘We have no money. We want to go to 
the circus, too!”’ 

I had lots of money. At least I had 
enough to share my fun with others. So I 





Every boy and girl likes circus stories. 
Here is a true story by Robert M. de Lany, 
ARC staff writer in Germany, about a 
German boy, Leo, who is one of the young- 
est trapeze performers in the entire world. 


bought three more tickets and we all 
marched into the tent. 

The band was playing loudly. We knew 
we were going to have a good time! 

In America, most circuses have three 
rings, with something going on in each ring 
all of the time. It’s hard to watch so many 
things at once without twisting your neck 
off! In Europe, circuses have only one ring. 
You can see everything that goes on because 
it is all right there in front of you. 

My three new friends and I sat down. 
We had fine seats. First there was a won- 
derful act put on by eight beautiful horses. 
Then the clowns scampered in. They 
climbed up a ladder and threw big pails of 
water all over each other and did lots of 
other funny things. We laughed so hard 
we couldn’t stop. 

After the clowns there were some lions, 
and later elephants and bears. The bears 
rode around on bicycles, just like people do. 
It was all very exciting. 

But what I liked best was the trapeze 
act. There were two long poles at each 
end of the tent, with a platform on each 
pair of poles. Hanging down from the top 
of the tent were big rope swings, like the 
swings you have in your school yard, only 
wider. 

The trumpet sounded a loud ta-ta-ta-ta! 
and four trapeze artists, dressed in lovely 
blue costumes, came into the ring. They 
climbed up and up until they stood on the 








platform over our heads. There were two 
beautiful ladies and two strong men. 

Then I noticed something. There was a 
small boy, too, climbing up to join the 
others! 

The music began to play and the trapeze 
act was on. The men jumped into the 
space between the poles and turned and 
twisted and caught the swings. And the 
ladies, too. They did all sorts of tricks. 

Now it was the boy’s turn. 

The music stopped. A voice sang out 
over the loud speaker: “‘Lay-deez and gen- 
tlemen!’”’ it cried. ‘‘The Belli Circus now 
brings you the youngest trapeze artist in 
the entire world! Master Leopold Otaris!’’ 

Then all the lights went out and a big 
spotlight flashed on Leopold, 75 feet in the 
air. He stood up there, waiting, and smiling 
down at the crowd. The drums began to 
roll. Everyone held his breath. 

Suddenly Leopold lifted his arms like a 
bird. He flew through the air and caught 
a swing with his small hands. And before 
we could stop to think, he let go, turned 
two somersaults, flipped around completely 
and caught another swing which carried 
him up to the other platform. He landed 
on his toes and bowed to the roaring spec- 
tators below. 

Everyone clapped and clapped. We all 
wanted to see Leo jump again. So once 
more he sprang into the air “‘with the great- 
est of ease,’’ twisting his body over and 
over until he caught the swing again and 
landed on the opposite platform. 

If he had fallen . . . ! But he didn’t. 

When the performance was finished I said 
good-by to my young guests and asked the 
circus manager if I could meet Leopold. He 
took me to the little home-on-wheels where 








A At the ticket window of the 

Belli Circus, the “world’s tall- 

est man” makes a good 
barker. 









“ Leo gets his picture taken 
with his friend, the tall man. 


T M. DE LANY 


In front of their trailer home, which moves along 
with the circus, Leo’s mother makes sure he does a 
thorough job of washing. v 





Leo and his mother and father live. It is 
like what we call a trailer, in America. 

All of the circus families live in these 
trailers, right next to the big tent where 
they work. When the circus moves to 
another city, their houses move, too. 

Leo’s mother and father were really nice. 
They brought out little cookies and made 
tea and we all sat down to talk. Leo was 
out in the front of the house, working on 
his school lessons at a table. 

I told his parents that I wanted to take 
some pictures of Leo and write a story about 
him for the readers of the NEws. They 
were very pleased because they already 
knew a lot about the Red Cross and America, 
Some of their relatives are working in 
American circuses. 

You would laugh if you had been there. 
I speak almost no German and Leo’s parents 
know very little English. But all of us 
could talk some French. So there we sat, 
making crazy faces at one another in three 
different languages! 


SCHOOL CHEST SPELLS JOY 


“Ooh— it’s a baseball,” chorus these German 
children as the girl in the center holds up a ball she 
has taken from the school chest, sent to their school 
near Munich, Germany, as a gift from the American 
Junior Red Cross. 


PHOTO BY ROBERT M. DE LANY 


Leo was born in Munich in 1938. His 
mother and father have been with the Belli 
Circus for many years, and they taught Leo 
how to “fly” on the trapeze. They are 
always with him during the performance, 
up there on the high platforms. So he is 
never frightened. He began to learn when 
he was 5 years old, and when he was only 9 
he made his first appearance before an 
audience. 

In the beginning, Leo wore a harness 
across his shoulders. Then, if he fell, the 
harness would hold him up in the air, and 
he wouldn’t get hurt. But he knew that 
some time he would have to take it off. 

Sure enough, one day during the perform- 
ance, his father whispered to him: “If you 
take your harness off today, I will give you 
5 marks!” (That’s about $1.50.) Leo 
turned to his mother and said: ‘“‘Papa wants 
me to break my neck for 5 marks!’ But 
he tossed the harness aside and has never 
worn it since. 

When Leo came into the house for cookies, 
I asked him some questions about his life 
in the circus. 

Leo speaks quite a bit of English because 
he is studying it in school. There is a 
school that travels right along with the 
circus. 

“Do you practice every day?” I asked. 

He laughed and translated my question to 
his father, who replied, ‘‘Ganz bestimmt,’’ 
which means ‘For sure!” 

Every morning, Leo goes to school. Then 
he must practice physical exercises and work 
on new acrobatic tricks with his parents. 
After lunch, he can play with his friends 
until time for the afternoon performance at 
3 o’clock. His part in the show takes only 
5 minutes, so he has lots of time to study 
and play. At night there is another per- 
formance. 

The sun came out from behind the big 
clouds, so we all left the house and I took 
some pictures of Leo and his parents. Then 
it was time for me to leave. 

As I drove out of the gate, I passed the 
ticket window, and guess what? The three 
little boys whom I had taken to the circus 
in the afternoon were standing at the 
ticket window waiting for someone else to 
take them into the circus again! 





May days are 


by: 


3 : ce. & 
Weis 


A HAWAIIAN HOBBY—This girl 
and her friends in Junior Red 
Cross, Manoa School, Hawaii, 
have fun weaving rugs from 
scrap material. It’s a good 
hobby and a useful one, too. 


busy days— 


in the 


Junior 


Red Cross 


“SEEING HANDS”—Pupils at Connecticut Institute for 
the Blind, Hartford, prepare a JRC correspondence 
album for an English school, in answer to a braille 
album which they received. One child is using the 
braille slate, others are preparing album pages, 
and others read what has already been written. V 
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A STEP RIGHT THIS WAY—JRC 
members of Bywood School, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., get their wares 
ready for the spring bazaar, 
which each year nets a tidy sum 
for their service fund. 


“< EAGER BEAVER—Nancy Kate 
McDaniels, second grader of 
Medon School, Jackson, Tenn., 
picked 50 pounds of cotton each 
day for 4 days, then gave the 
money she earned to the JRC 
service fund. Nancy shows Mrs. 
H. D. Thompson, JRC chairman 
for Madison County, the cotton 
she is picking 
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A "LET'S PUT A TOY IN EACH 

BOX,” say these little folks of 

Liberty Street School, Middle- 

town, N. Y., as they pack gift 

boxes for boys and girls over- 
seas. 


TURN-ABOUT — Maret Anilane 
(girl in the center) remembers 
the joy that a JRC gift box 


brought to her last year when 
she was in a Displaced Persons 
camp in Germany. So now she 
helps her classmates at Hatha- 
way School, St. Joseph, Mich. 
(Berrien County Chapter), pack 
boxes to send back overseas. * 


HERALD-PRESS PHOTO 


HIGH SPOT of the year for the 
JRC elementary school council of 
Spokane, Wash., was the talk 
about Japanese customs given 
by Mary Kawai (left), Spokane- 
born Japanese girl who spent 14 
years in Japan. Miss Kawai 
shows council members some of 

her mementos from Japan. » 








Story for Little Folks by JOHN E. SITTON 


the music for the merry-go- 
round. Children rode the ani- 
mals—the horse, the tiger, the bear, 
the elephant, and the big lion. 
The animals went around and 
around while Little Tune played: 


N THE PARK Little Tune played 














ho, ho, ho! 


I laugh and sing all day. 


In the morning and afternoon the 
| children were in school. So one 
| morning Little Tune followed Tim- 
| mie to school. 


Illustrated by Jo 
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“Now,” Little Tune said to him- 
self, “I will have someone to play 
with all day.” 

When the children heard Little 
Tune they formed a big circle and 
began to skip around and around 
and sing— 


“We are happy girls and boys, 
We laugh and shout with joy. 
With a ha, ha, ha! 

And a ho, ho, ho! 
Around and around we go.” 


Little Tune was very happy. 
Soon the teacher rang a loud bell. 
All the children ran inside the 
schoolhouse. 

“Wait for me,” Little Tune called. 

But Timmie said, “Go away, 
Little Tune. We have to study.” 

Little Tune tried to play his song, 


Ss 


“T’m a happy little tune,” but he 

couldn’t play any more. He was too 

unhappy. Tears filled his eyes. 
Just then he saw a big sign: 


CIRCUS TODAY—FAIR 
GROUNDS. 


“T’ll go to the circus,” Little Tune 
said to himself. “With all the ani- 
mals it will be just like the merry- 
go-round.” 

So Little Tune jumped into a bus 
and rode to the fair grounds. 

Inside the circus tent Little Tune 
saw a big elephant. Much too big 
for little girls and boys to ride. 

Near the elephant he saw a horse. 
It neighed and kicked and bucked. 
No child could ride him. 

Then Little Tune saw tigers and 
bears and a big lion, all in cages. 
They looked very unfriendly. Not 
at all like the animals on the merry- 





go-round who were always smiling. 

Just then Little Tune heard a Big 
Tune. It was coming from a steam 
cal-li-o-pe. 

“Why do you play so loudly?” 
Little Tune asked. “You frighten 
me.” 

“When you play in a circus,” Big 
Tune said, blowing a mouthful of 
steam, “you have to play loudly.” 

“IT wouldn’t be like that,” Little 
Tune said. “I would rather be back 
on the merry-go-round where I don’t 
have to play so loudly that people 
become afraid. I would rather be 
back on the merry-go-round where 
children have fun riding the ani- 
mals.” 

“Good-by, Big Tune,” Little Tune 
called. He ran outside the tent, 
across the fields, and through the 
woods to the park. He saw the 
merry-go-round and Timmie. 


“When you play in a circus,” Big Tune said, 
blowing a mouthful of steam, “you have to 
play loudly.” 
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Little Tune hurried. Just as the 
animals started going up and down 
and around and around, Little Tune 
slipped into the music box and 
played his little song— 


“I’m a happy little tune, 

I laugh and sing and play. 
With a ha, ha, ha! 

And a ho, ho, ho! 

I laugh and sing all day.” 


“This is more fun than a circus!” 
Timmie called. 
Little Tune was happy. He was 


happy to be home again with his 
own merry-go-round and the ani- 
mals and the children. He knew 
he would never leave the park again. 


It’s Spring--Let’s Sing! 


SPRING 
SPRING is here! Spring is here! 


Spring brings us cheer. 

With its many colored flowers, 

That make us such gay bowers 

With the robin's cheery song 

That keeps us happy all day long. 

Old man winter's gone away; 

Old man winter's gone to stay. 

He won't be back till way next year, 

So while he's gone, be full of cheer. 
—BARBARA ANN HAYES 


Grade 6, Park School 
Cambridge, Ohio 


FLYING STRAIGHT 


I LIKE to watch the birds in spring, 
As to the sky they always cling. 

They always keep flying straight 

For they have no fear, dread, nor hate. 
Fluttering wings that straightward fly, 
Are a beautiful sight before your eyes. 
The birds were made by God alone, 
To sail over treetops and church domes. 

—EARL LEATHERWOOD 


Grade 7, Belmont Junior High School 
Belmont, North Carolina 


A TRIP TO THE ZOO 


Let's take a trip to the zoo! 

I'll go, you'll go, and all our friends, too. 

We'll see the monkeys, we'll see the owl, 
We'll see the lions and tigers that howl. 

The turtles, the pigeons, the fish, and the hippo, 
The horses, the snakes, and others we know. 
At 5 o'clock homeward we'll ride 

With peanuts and popcorn and candy inside. 


—LINDA PURO 
Bronx, New York City, New York 


SEEING A CIRCUS 


] LOVE to see a circus. 

What fun to watch the clowns! 

They have the silliest faces, 

And are always falling down. 

The elephants love to eat peanuts 

Just like the monkeys do, 

But | don't give them very many 

Because | like them too. 

The band plays lively music; 

Girls on trapezes are swinging. 

Too soon the circus is over 

And home we go with hearts singing. 
—LOU ANN WALLEEN 


Washington School 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma 





RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 


SWEET MAY BASKETS—Spring and flowers go together. So Junior Red 

Cross boys and girls in Chester, Va. (Chesterfield County Chapter), made 

baskets and filled them with roses, tulips, daisies, and other blooms, then 
carried their “shower of flowers” to McGuire Veterans Hospital. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
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MOTHER’S DAY 


STAND before you today— 
| have a few words to say, 

So | will tell you one and all 
| love my mother most of all. 
My mother is so kind to me 
And oh! how careful | should be 
To help her with her work each day 
Before | go out to play. 


—PATTY SMITH 
Grade 3, Washington Irving School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


SWIMMING 


LOVE to swim away 
At our nice Y. W. C. A. 
| like the water in the pool 
When it's either warm or cool. 


—NANCY SUE FORREST 
Grade 3, Longfellow School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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MAYPOLE 
Dances 


A CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Hundreds of sweet 

“May maidens” in fresh white blouses, 

dance round their maypoles in this striking 

picture, taken from a correspondence album 

sent to America by an elementary school 

near Prague. The album was sent to Lin- 
coln School, West Essex, N. J. 


< tk ie 


; Fa oe 


A SWEDEN—In olden times the maypole 
was thought to bring good luck. Today al- 
most every village revives the Maytime 
ceremonies of raising the pole covered with 
birch leaves and flowers, and crowned with 
ribbons in the national colors. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


A ENGLAND—As they dance joyously 
round and round the maypole, these 
British girls weave the colored ribbons 
into intricate patterns. The prettiest 
girl of the district is chosen Queen of 
the May to preside over the fete. 


BRITISH INFORMAT'ON SERVICES 


< WASHINGTON, D. C. — Boys and 

girls all dressed up in white, skip and 

jump in a gay dance around the pole 

as part of the May Day festival held 
at Sherwood playground. 
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